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LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 


William Forster was born at Tottenham, near 
London, on the 23d of Third month, 1784. 
He was the second of a family of eleven—four 
sons and seven daughters. His parents, Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth Forster, were of zood stand- 
ing in the world, and highly esteemed mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. His father, by 
profession a land agent and surveyor, was a 
man of great uprightness and Christian integ- 
rity, and of a large and intelligent mind ;—his 
mother, a bright example of Christian humility, 
gentleness, and love. It was their uniform 
concern, as we learn from the family chronicle,* 
that their children might be impressed with a 
healthy feeling of reverence for sacred things, 
and a sincere love for the truths of the 
Bible. They sought carefully to shield their 
sons and daughters from all that might lead 
them to undervalue the blessed doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ, and endeavored to train them, 
from very early life, in a due esteem for the 
principles and practices of their own religious 
community. 

Having received a good education themselves, 
William and Elizabeth Forster were anxious 
that their children should possess the same ad- 
vantage. There being good schools in the 
village, and other means of instruction through 
private tutors within-reach, they were not sent 
from home. Great pains were taken, amidst 


* A collection of family letters and papers, chiefly 
relating tothe subject of this memoir, brought to- 
gether with much labor, by bis brother Josiah For- 
ster, and largely made use of, as, to some extent, the 
basis of the present work. 
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their various studies, to render their early days 
happy by providing for them the allowable yet 
guarded pleasures and enjoyments of youth, 
under the eye of their most tender parents, who 
cared for them and watched over them with 
constant love,—yet without fostering in them the 
spirit of selfishness, or a disregard for the claims 
and feelings of others. By words of kindness, 
as well as by their own lively interest in the 
poor around them, and cheerful readiness to 
relieve their necessities, these pious parents 
sought early to awaken and to strengthen in 
the hearts of their children feelings of tender 
compassion and active benevolence towards the 
needy and distressed, as one of the praetical 
results of genuine piety towards God, and love 
to man. 

Under such training, and with sueh home 
pursuits and enjoyments, coupled with the ad- 
vantage of social intercourse among a eirele of 
intelligent Friends, whose society was of an in- 
teresting as well as improving character, the 
early days of the subject of this memoir passed 
away pleasantly, and he grew up a tall and 
slender youth. Somewhat shy, and of retreat- 
ing-manuers, he was, nevertheless, a lively and 
playful boy—sometimes rather thoughtless and 
mischievous, as boys are wont to be. Though 
not particularly fond of learning, he was con- 
scientious in his application to his studies, and 
made good proficiency in the usual branches of 
a liberal education. With increasing years his 
habits and conduct were uniformly circumspect; 
and he was remarkably kept within the 
bounds of moral rectitude. Kind and tender- 
hearted, he was affectionate towards his associ- 
ates, and endeared himself especially to his pa- 
rents, and his brothers and sisters. For his 
“ beloved and honored father” he cherished a 
warm affection ; and to his mother bis attach- 
ment amounted to little less than filial rever- 
ence. His loving heart keenly shared in the 
sorrows and distress of those who, from physical 
causes or through other trials and afflictions of 
life, were brought into suffering, a peculiar sen- 
sitiveness to human woe marking even his 
youthful days. 


Notwithstanding his natural bashfulness, and 
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the reluctance he felt to appear prominent, 
or let his actions be observed, he delight- 
ed in deeds of kindness, hardly letting his 
left hand know what his right hand was 
doing. Atthis period of his life occurred 
the revolutionary troubles in France; and it 
was no uncommon thing, in those days, for 
Frenchmen of rank and station to be refugees 
in England, earning their bread by teaching. 
One of these had taken up his abode at Totten- 
ham. He was a man of superior education, 
who, from his position in society, had been ac- 
customed to the refinements and luxuries of 
life. He was engaged as French teacher to 
the young Forsters, and William became one of 
his attentive pupils. The following little inci- 
dent, related by Priscilla Wakefield in a work 
published while residing in the neighborhood, 
has reference to him when about thirteen years 
old, and beautifully illustrates the active kind- 
ness of his heart towards his foreign preceptor. 

“Whilst the teacher was in health, the schol- 
ar had ofien listened with great emotion to the af- 
fecting narrative related by his master, and many 
times had offered the tribute of an involuntary 
tear. When Monsieur failed in his usual attend- 
ance, he went to his lodging to enquire the cause 
of his absence ; but how was he sensibly shocked, 
when upon being shown upstairs, he found him 
pale and emaciated, reclining in an elbow chair, 
his wife sitting on the other side of a few live 
embers, in the deepest dejection. The gener- 
ous interest he had always taken in their mis- 
fortunes, presently induced them to unbosom 
their secrets to him; for, though he was young, 
he was their only friend. He frequently repeat- 
ed his visits, and made bimself fully acquaint- 
ed with all their wants; he became the prin- 
cipal companion of their solitude, and renounced 
every amusement that he might devote his 
leisure hours to soothe their affliction. They 
were without firing to warm the chamber, and 
unable to procure that nourishment of which he 
stood in need. Medical advice was necessary, 
but they had no means of paying for it. He 
first made the circumstances known to his moth- 
er, and afterwards with artless simplicity to 
several other persons. Many administered to 
their necessities. He continued to cheer their 
solitary hours with his company, and mitigated 
their sufferings by numberless acts of tender- 
ness and sympathy.” 

Thus early did William Forster begin to ex- 
hibit some of those characteristics which gave 
such a peculiar interest to the whole course of 
his life; nor were acts of this kind by any 
meavs of rare occurrence ; they might rather 
be said to form the habit of his youthful days. 
And—what is more—it soon became evident 
that all this was intimately connected with, if 
it did not wholly arise from, a deep and genu- 
ine work of grace in bis heart. Unaccompa- 
nied by any marked crisis in his conscious ex- 
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perience, the transition from a state of unregen- 
erate nature to one of real conversion to God 
appears in his case to have been of a very gen- 
tle and almost imperceptible character, and to 
have had a very early commencement. Had 
he been asked, he would probably have been 
unable to point to any definite period as the 
first manifestation of spiritual life in his soul. 
[t seemed to be coeval with the very days of 
his childhood ; and many years after, when he 
had become a strong man in Christ, andan able 
minister of the Gospel, he has been heard to 
say in a meeting for Divine worship, and in 
his own peculiarly emphatic manner, that, “ in 
looking back upon his earliest religious experi- 
ence, he could not remember atime (and he 
thought he had not one of the worst of memo- 
ries), when he was not sensible of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in his heart, showing him his 
natural corruption, convincing him of sin, and 
gently drawing him to the Saviour, that, 
through repentance and faith in the Son of 
God, he might receive forgiveness, obtain re- 
conciliation and peace with his almighty and 
merciful Father in Heaven, and be enabled to 
walk in holiness before him all the days of his 
life.” Satisfactory evidence is, indeed, not 
wanting that “ God, who commanded the Light 
to shine out of darkness,” had very early 
“ shined in his heart, to give him the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

It is not meant, however, to convey the idea 
that, at this time of life, he had attained toa 
complete view of all that appertains to the woa- 
drous scheme of man’s redemption by Christ. 
The religious experience of a youth, however 
genuine, does not often furnish much material 
suitable for permanent record ; but as William 
Forster, even when a boy, was in the practice 
of occasionally keeping a little journal, and his 
early memoranda clearly siew that ‘the 
root of the matter” had already taken a deep 
hold on his mind, some notice of these may 
not be inappropriate, forming, as they do, an 
interesting comment upon the words of the Re- 
deemer, when he rejoiced in spirit, and said: 
“| thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes; even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” 

The privilege of waiting upon God, and of 
drawing near to Him in prayer, had already 
been largely experienced by the youthful believ- 
er, and was very precious to him. Between 
fourteen and fifteen, he makes the following 
entry in his note-book ;— 

“1798. llthmo. 18th. First-day.—O my 
God, the prayer of my heart at this time is 
that Thy hand may not spare, nor Thine eye 
pity, until Thou hast mode me what Thou 
wouldst have me tobe. Curb, [ pray Thee, my 
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rambling thoughts, when gathered from the 
world and the cares thereof, to sit down in sol- 
emn silence as at thy footstool. Grant me, O 
Lord, I beseech Thee, faith to believe in thy 
sufficiency for every good thing, and mv insuf- 
ficiency for the same ; and to believe in the re 
demption, from sin unto salvation, through thy 
dear Son, Jesus Christ, whom Thou made a little 
lower than the angels; and sent Him into the 
world to be crucified for poor fallen man.” 
(To be continued.) 
vacate 
The “ Old Banner” Essays. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
(Concluded from page 819 v. 18.) 


4. “What then, it may be asked, is the true 
communion of the Body and Blood of Christ ?” 

It may be well, ‘), the first place, to reply to 
the question, what is it for the individual 
Christian to feed upon this Body and this Blood ? 
It is that eating and drinking which is gra- 
ciously vouchsafed to those who receive Christ 
into their hearts by faith, as promised to them 
in the words, ‘I am the Bread of Life: he that 


cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 


believeth on me shall never thirst. I am the 
living Bread which came down from heaven: 
if a man eat of this Bread he shall live for ever ; 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world. 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His blood, ye have nolifein you. Who- 
so eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 


hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at 


the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, 
and [in him. He that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” [John vi. 35, 51, 53—57.] 
When some understood these words literally, 
as spoken of the outward eating of his body, 
He told them thit it was the spiritual feeding 


of which He spoke, saying, “ It is the Spirit 


that quickeneth (that is, that giveth the life of 
which | bave been speaking); the flesh profit- 
eth nothing. The words that I have been 
speaking to you, they are spirit and they are 
lite.” The Christian has first to experience a 
being born again; must know a death unto his 
old and sinful nature, and a new birth unto 
righteousness. But after being thus born anew, 
and becoming, in the first stage, a babe in Christ, 
he needs continual supplies of spiritual food, 
by which the new life may be sustained, and 
its growth promoted. It is to this maintenance 
of the believer’s spiritual life, that the above 
words of our Lord are more especially applicable. 
Itis through faith in Christ,—through a continu- 
al spiritual feeding on the body that waa broken, 
and the blood that was shed upon the cross for 
his sins,—that this sustenance is known. “ The 
life which I now live in the flesh,” says the 
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God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
This feeding on Christ is instructively set forth, 
under another figure, in the parable of the 
Vine. ‘The life-giving sap passes from the 
vine into the branch, maintains its life and vig- 
or, and causes it to bring forth fruit; and with- 


out the continuous supplies .of this sap the 
branch must die. 


This spiritual eating and drinking is not lim- 


ited to any stated times, or to any particular 


place. It is to be partaken of daily and hour- 
ly. {ts constant supplies are as needfal for the 


support of the life of the soul, as outward food 
for that of the body. The heavenly food com- 


ing but once a week or once a month, would af- 
ford but a very inadequate sustenance. 

The words of our Lord above cited do not 
then refer to any united action of the church, 
so much as to an inward heart-felt reception by 
the individual Christian of the sustaining pow- 
er of Christ through the life-giving virtue of 
His propitiatory offering, and the renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

Such, then, is the feeding upon Christ which 
is experienced by the individual believer. And 
the communion* of the body and blood of 
Christ is known, when a company of Christians, 
be they few or many, are met together for the 
worship of God, and the “ building up of them- 


selves on their most holy faith’;’—when, re- 


membering together the dying of the Lord Je- 
sus, they are unitedly made sensible of the effi- 


cacy of His atoning sacrifice, and of the cleansing 


virtue of His blood ; and rejoicing in His ree- 


onciling love, and in the sense of His living 


presence, their souls are refreshed together at 
His spiritual table. May we not ask, is there 
need of the outward elements of bread and 
wine to enable them to partake of this “holy 
communion,” this “‘ banquet of most heavenly 
food ?” 

To recapitulate briefly the foregoing argu- 
ments:—The Society of Friends, acknowledging 
the Holy Scriptures as their only creed,f— 


*The word communion, in some phases, has near- 
ly lost its original meaning, and parted company 
with its kindred word common. Thus the expression 
“eommunion with God” (which is not found in 
Scripture, though adopted into our religious lan- 
guage), signifies “a close inward intercourse with 
God.” But the Greek word koinonia, which our 
translators have four times rendered communion, and 
twelve times fellowship, signifies a partaking together 
in common. It is not therefore an individual act, but 
one which requires the joint pariicipation of two or 
more. Thus the expression ia 2 Cor. xiii. 14, “the 
communion of the Holy Ghost,” implies “ the joint 
participation or fellowship of believers in the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

+“ Thanks be to God,” says William Penn, in the 
lastof his works, 1698, “that only (Holy Scripture) 
is our creed, and with good reason (vo; sincéit is fit 
that should only conclude (decide) ard be the creed 
of Ch®istians, which the Holy Ghost could only pro- 
pose and require us to believe. Forif the comment 


Apostle, ‘I live by the faith of (in) the Son of! ia made the creed instead of the tezt, from that time 
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remembering the condemnation pronounced 
against “‘ teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of mav,” and seeking to uphold that 
beautiful simplicity, both in doctrine and prac- 
tice, which, they believe, is set forth in the 
Gospel of Christ,—do not consider themselves 
at liberty to give to a simple practice of apos- 
tolic times appellations, such as ordivance, rite, 
or sacrament, which are not given to it in 
Scripture ; nor (which is of far greater moment) 
to ground upon that simple practice the 
doctrinal teachings which those appellations 
are intended to convey, and which are also, 
as they must believe, foreign to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. Further, they 
cannot see in the words of our Lord at 
the Passover supper more than an injunction 
to His followers, that as often as they thus met 
to eat and drink together, they should thence- 
forth do it in remembrance of Him. And last- 
ly, they do not find a warrant in Scripture for 
the belief that our Lord intended by His words 
to institate any new rite of permanent obliga- 
tion to His Church, in which external symbols 
should be requisite. 

Many pious persons speak of the spiritual 
refreshment and edification which they derive 
from partaking of the bread and wine. Wedo 
not question it. But will they not admit that 
it is in the previous preparation of soul, and in 
the frame of mind in which it is partaken of, 
and not in the outward material elements, that 
the blessing is found? The pious Romanist 
no less professes to derive good from what we 
cannot but consider as superstitious observan- 
ces; and we must accept his profession, and 
believe that in his case God, who looketh at the 
heart, and knoweth what is its integrity, re- 
gards him in these things according to that in- 
tegrity, and not for the sake of the mere out- 
ward act. 

And further, it is believed that by attaching 
80 much importance to the partaking of the out- 
ward elements, many are led (as is still more 
strikingly the erse with the Romanist) to rely 
upon the efficacy of them, to the retarding of 
their progress in the divine life, if not to the 
endangering of the health of their immortal 
souls. Many, when on a dying bed, are led to 
place their dependance upon the performance 
of the outward ceremony, instead of seeking, 
through repentance and faith, to rely solely for 
acceptance with God on his unmerited mercy 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

But let it be distinctly stated that we judge 
not our fellow. Christians in these things: and we 
claim from them in return the admission that we 
have not taken up our view of the subject with- 
out besing our reasons for doing so upon Holy 
Scripture. Our argument has been directed, 


we believe not in God, but in man.” (The italics are 
W. P.’s).—Werks, vol. ii. p. 896. 
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not against the simple observance of the apos- 


tolic churches, but, on the one hand, against 
what we must deem the unscriptural notion of 
a rite or an ordinance being involved in it; 
and, on the other, against regarding the mere 
outward arrangement connected with it as ob- 
ligatory for all time. It has been rather against 
the abuse of the observance, than against the 
observance itself in its integrity and simplicity, 
that the Society of Friends have protested. 
They cannot but view the Supper, as at present 
ordinarily administered, as 4 totally different 
thing from that practice which prevailed among 
the early Christians. They must believe that 
in various ayes of the church, unseriptural and 
even superstitious additions have been made to 
the simple and spiritual teachings of the New 
Testament in these things. Had the partaking 
of the Supper been observed two hundred years 
ago in the way in which we find it was prac- 
ticed by the apostolic churches, sitting down 
together to a feast of love, without distinction 
of rank, or wealth, or condition in life; re- 
membering together the dying love of their 
Lord, and thus comforting and encouraging 
one another; calling to mind that He died alike 
for all; that the salvation of every soul among 
them, whatever their circumstances in life might 
be, was equally precious in His sight; that 
Christ alone was their Master, and all they 
were co-equal brethren; there would probably 
have becn, on the part of the early Friends, no 
protest against it. Whilst believing themselves 
called upon to uphold distinetly the essential 
spirituality of the Gospel and of worship under 
the Gospel,—that is, that religion pow consists, 
not of shadows, avd forms, and rites, but of 
heartfelt realities—they would have regarded 
such a communion as a non-essential Christian 
practice, yet within the limits of Gospel liberty. 
Thus we find William Penn, in a paper put 
forth by himself and three of bis friends, using 
this language : “* We believe (in) the necessity of 
the one baptism of Christ, as well as of His one 
supper, which He promiseth to eat with those 
that open the door of their hearts to Him, 
being the baptism and supper signified by the 
outward signs; which, though we disuse, we 
judge not those that conscientiously practice 
'them.”* Barclay, in his Apology, says that 
they would not condemn the love-feasts, in 
which Christians “eat and drink together in 
the dread and presence of the Lord, as his 
people.” + 

In conclusion we would say, “ Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” Let 
those who disuse the outward symbols look well 
ie it that, in laying aside what they regard as 


the shadow, they cling the more closely to the 





*“ Gospel Truths.” W. Penn’s Works, vol. ii. 
p. 886 (1726). 

+ Barclay’s Apology, prop. xi., sect. 8. See &lso 
prop. xi., sect. 11. 
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substance ; assuring themselves that they real- 
ly experience the true communion of the supper 
of the Lord, which is the partaking with their 
brethren spiritually of His body and bleod, 
remembering together His dying love, and thus 
enjoying the true benefits and blessings of 
Christian fellowship. And let those who, in 
conscience towards God, make use of the out- 
ward signs, understanding the words of their 
Lord to enjoin their so doing, be willing to 
give the subject again their prayerful consider- 
ation ; and above all, to take heed that they do 
not add to those words by attaching to the ob- 
servance a doctrinal significance which is not 
authorized by the Holy Scriptures; that they 
especially guard against the almost inevitable 
tendency that there is in outward observances to 
degenerate into a form or ritual; that they at- 
tribute no value to the mere symbols, but seek 
to know the inward and spiritaal participation ; 
and thus all may come to realize for themselves, 
that outward elements are not required to cele- 
brate “‘ the communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ.” “The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy IN THE Hoty Guost.” 1. B. 


<1 — 
MEETINGS FOR MUTUAL EDIFICATION,. 


I particularly exhort you not to neglect your 
meetings for edifying one another. I do not 
mean those meetings where only one speaks and 
the rest hear. These, when the gospel is faith- 
fully preached, there can be no doubt are a 
great blessing, and a powerful means of revival 
and edification. These 1 need not recommend 
to you; but they are not sufficient for the 
Christian, nor are they those only which are en- 
joined in the several passages of Scripture ; 
1 Cor. xii. 5-12, 22, 28; xiv. 23, 24-26, 31-40 
The meetings of which | now speak are those 
where all may exhort, and all are edified; where 
each one may alternately give and receive, teach 
and reprove. These are the only meetings 
which may be truly called mutual. Again | 
repeat it, dear brethren, cherish such meetings. 
If it be necessary, let there be sume for every 
age, and for each sex, in order that they may be 
conducted with greater simplicity, freedom, and 
confidence. He who hastens to the public as- 
sembly when there is some stranger or some el- 
oquent speaker, and who is absent when there 
are none but simple and plain Christians there, 
is not aspiritual man. Should only a few shep- 
herds or servants meet together in a mean hov- 
el, if each one were to bring with him a spirit 
of prayer and spiritual meditation, the Lord 
would doubtless be in the midst of you; and 
your little assembly might be as abundantly 
blessed as those held by the first disciples, when 
they met in an upper chamber, on the day of 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, and when, 
on another occasion, as we read in the fourth 
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chapter of the Acts, the Apostles counted them- 
selvesehappy in suffering for the name of Christ. 

Shall I, however, recommend these social du- 
ties (meetings for mutual edification) without 
solemnly reminding you of your obligations to- 
wards the multitudes who are still living in the 
midst of darkness? Should the Church of 
Christ, like a besieged city, be continually act- 
ing on the defensive ? Should she be content 
with the mere preservation of her vantage 
ground’ Qn the contrary, ought she not, like 
a victorious army, to advance boldly over the 
territories of the coemy? When a tree ceases 
to grow, it begins to perish; when a Church 
ceases to advance, it becomes sluggish, and be- 
gins to retrograde. Ah! could you feel the 
value, the infivite value, of your heavenly voca- 
tion; could you know the love of Christ which 
passeth all understanding ; could you anticipate 
the riches of the glory of his heritage in the 
saints, or the exceeding greatness of his power 
towards us who believe ; could you taste the 
goodness of the Lord, and how precious is that 
portion which he hath provided ; could you form 
any conception of the value of an immortal soul, 
and how dreadful is the fate of all those who 
know not Jesus: then, indeed, you would never 
forget the glorious title you bear, “ The child- 
ren of God.” Never could you be anything 
else than Christians had you once felt the infi- 
nite happiness which results from being a Chris- 
tian. You would be the same at all times and in 
all places ; you would wish that all the world 
enjoyed the same happiness, and each one of you 
would become a witness of grace, a missionary, a 
preacher, a minister of Christ. Your hearts 
would then be inflamed with zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, and your sighs and prayers would 
continually ascend, as from a burning altar, on 
their behalf. Labor, then, for the kingdom of 
God ; be courageous in the good warfare; give 
no rest to yourselves, nor to Jehovah, until He 
cause Jerusalem to be re-established, and to 
flourish upon the earth.— Felix Neff. 

oidinddiieitilbiin 

We shall never be so instrumental to the good 
of others, as when we are most diligent about 
cur own souls. If saints would spend more 
time about their hearts, there would quickly be 
such a divine lustre upon their lives, that men 
would account it no small privilege to be with 
or near them. Whence is it that they are so 
rigid and uncharitable towards those who dif- 
fer from them’ These things have so often 
spoiled Christian fellowship and made it become 
a dry and sapless thing, that many Christians 
are even weary of it, and are ready to say with 
the Prophet, Oh that I might leave my people 
and go from them! Jer. 9: 2.—Flavel. 

cstcinsictuidalibenlnsionih 

“Do the consolations of God seem small to 
you? Is itasmall matter to have thy weak 
understanding assisted, thy endangered soul 
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guarded, thy sincerity cleared, thy =| 


with God sweetened, thy sails filled in prayer? 
—Fluvel. 


es 
NARRATIVE OF ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO 
GREENLAND IN 1864. 


(Concluded from page 823, v. 18.) 


On the following First-day morning the 
weather was bright and beautiful, and about 
ten o'clock a meeting was held on the deck of 
the Constance with the seamen and others. It 
wus atime of some openness, and, I trust, of 
entrance too. After this H. Penney and I 
held our little meeting under the shelter of the 
grey and barren rocks, among the dwarf willow 
and heather which served for a seat. It was a 
season of deep feeling ; our minds were hup- 
bled and our spirits contrited before the Lord. 
Allusion was made to our expected early depar- 
ture, and the knee was afterwards bent in 
prayer, craving forgiveness, for Jesus’ sake, for 
all wherein we may have failed of the end de- 
signed, and for the blessing of safe guidance 
and best help ‘during the remaining hours} 
of our tarriance in this laud.” 

Soon after five we called by appointment on 
the Lutheran pastor ; several hundred Green- 
landers had already assembled, and at about 
half-past five we entered the kirk. The verse 
of a hymn was sung, after which the people re- 
mained in silence. The words arose with fresh- 
ness, and were uttered under a sense of their 
truth and power, “ Gud so loved the world that 
He gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” It further opened for expression 
that, while salvation is provided for all, the 
choice is left to man as to whom he will serve. 

Will ye not lové Jesus who hath so greatly 
loved you? remember He hath said, If ye love 
me, keep my commandments, &c. &c. After 
a silent pause the people dispersed ; they had 
been densely packed, but were of solid and or- 
derly deportment. The pastor, who had kindly 
interpreted, said, after the meeting was over, “I 
thank you for the words you have spoken; com- 
ing from the heart I have no doubt they went 
to the hearts of the Greenlanders ; they did to 
mine.” 

On the following day, not feeling clear of 
this place, the resident Europeans, with some 
of those in the harbor, were invited, and, re- 
sponding to the invitation, assembled in the 
kirk at five. The pastor again kindly inter. 
preted. The little meeting I believe ended 
solidly and well, and in the retrospect there was, 
in merey, permitted a peaceful calm. 

The next morning we accepted the pastor’s 
kiid invitation to breakfast; after which, his 
wife and sister being present, a part of the 2d 
and the 3d chapter of Ephesians were read, and 
they were subsequently addressed on the need 
of daily dwelling near to Christ and seeking the 


jany day ; and, humanly speakin 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit ; and the desire 
was expressed for the pastor, that, in all his 
ministrations among ihe people, he might seek 
for Divine unction and be thereby enabled to 
minister in its heavenly power, &c. ‘The relig- 
ious engagements which presented at Juliana 
Hope thus closed in pecace 

On First-day, the 4th of Ninth month, 
nothing presented fur public religious service 
either on shore or on board the ship. My val- 
ued companion and I again held our little 
meeting, among the rocks, [ trust to our mu- 
tual strength ; but my heart was heavy in re- 
membrance of Fredericksthal, and had been so 
for many days. To quote from the record made 
at the time, ‘‘ The possibility of still going 
there flashed across my mind with power yester- 
day, and it deepens to-day ; it was so especially 
while waiting upon the Lord in reference to it 
this morning. But the vessel has been ready 
for sea nearly a week, and only waits a fair 
wind to clear away the ice, which might come 
g, in the event 
of going to Frederickstbal the probability of 
escaping a winter in Greenland is very small.” 

I craved to be strongin faith and clear in view 
to go orstay. Ifthe former, I could not but see 
that a journey of eight days, which, by sudden 
and not unfrequent accumulations of ice, might 
easily extend to as many weeks, was every way 
serious and quite unwarrantable under my varied 
relations in life, save as the clearly revealed 
will of Him who ruleth over all. 

On the other hand, the portion of service 
unfulfilled rested as a dark cloud over the cer- 
tificate, interposing as a veil between my spirit 
and the precious peace I have been so often 
privileged to know, in the prospect of rendering 
to my friends the details of the Lord’s gracious 
dealing—of his forbearance and his love, while 
seeking to know his will and to follow Him. 

An awful sense passed before me of the sov- 
ereignty of the Almighty, as the great Dispo- 
ser of events, of the blessing and the blight, 
and that it beconres not the followers of the 
great Head of the Church to say, when his will 
is clearly made known, ‘“ What doest thou?” 
Nevertheless, the intensity of the struggle, lan- 
guage fails to tell. The feeling as of rending 
and severance from home and home ties—the 
fear of being mistaken in a matter so entirely 
at variance with the ordinary balancing of 
things, coupled with an ardent longing to return 
to Europe—were before me with almost over- 
whelming weight. Again retiring to my tiny 
cabin to seek counsel of the Lord, tears came 
to my relief, followed by a precious sense of 
love to Christ ; and this I felt could not be a 
delusion of the enemy. The surrender was 
made, preparations speedily followed for the 
journey, which amid deep feeling, was marked 
from day to day by calm and settled trust. 

Six days sufficed for the visit to Fredericksthal, 
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during part of which we sat for hours in a skin 


boat, amid continuvusly driving snow. A similar 
journey has been known to occupy as many 
weeks ; and it appears worthy of note that the 
missionaries of Fredericksthal had r_tarned home 
from one of their fiord voyages ouly the evening 
before our arrival. 

Opportunity very unexpectedly presented 
itself for a meeting at Neuortalik. The Danish 
pastor, who was there on a periodical visit, 
promptly arranged for the assembling of the 
people, and kindly acted as interpreter. Many 
from a distance had come thither to meet him, 
and in about fifteen minutes one hundred and 
thirty or more assembled in the school-room, 
which is also used as achapel. The presence 
of the Lord was, I believe, known among us, 
and thankfulness subsequently filled my heart 
in the retrospect of the opening for service thus 
unexpectedly presented ; for, when the attempt 
was before unsuccessfully made in the course 
of our journey to reach this place, there was 
no one to interpret, nor could the people have 
been got together. 

On the evening of our arrival at Fredericks- 
thal, a meeting was held in the chapel, with as 
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many of the people residing there as could be got | 


together 


: many, as at other places, being from 
home. 


On the following morning a religious 


sitting was held with the mission family, in 


which the bond of Christian love was felt and 
owned. 

A religious call was made on an aged Euro- 
pean residing at a lone out-station, who reeeived 

agreeably the expression of Christian interest on 
his behalf. 

A small meeting was also held on a sloping 
hill-side, by the light of the moon, at the new 
station of Igdlorpite, where we touched in the 
course of our journeying rather late at night. 
Owing to the state of the wind and sea, which 
were repeatedly too high for the onward pro- 
gress Of our Greenland boat, considerable de- 
lay was experienced on more than one occasion. 
During these seasons of proving, we had no 
European with us capable of conversing in 


‘same blessing, 


Greenlandic, or able to explain the nature of | 


our detention, or its probable duration. 

Our situation in this journey was often criti 
cal: but we were mercifully enabled to await 
the issue with composure, and at length to re- 
joice that the return voyage from Fredericks- 
thal was accomplished in safety. 

On reaching the Constance the captain was 
absent, having gone on a trip of inspection to 
ascertain the condition of the ice. He re- 


loving-kindness of the Lord, 
his praise.”’ 

The voyage home was of two months’ dara- 
tion, during the greater part of which contrary 
winds and storms prevailed, not without con- 
siderable danger at times ; but amid the surges, 
& precious evidence was often in mercy g granted, 
as of a Helper nigh at hand. 

My beloved friend, Harrison Penney, proved 
a valuable and congenial companion. Having 
made the surrender for this service from a sense 
of religious duty, he was enabled tenderly to 
feel for, and sympathize with, the people among 
whom for a little space we dwelt. 

The visit embraced about four hundred miles 
of rocky coast. Owing to the length of the 
voyages out and home, ‘nad detention by ice, of 
the seven months’ absence only seven weeks 
were available for religious service in Green- 
land. Two of the Lutheran mission stations 
were visited, and five out of the six Moravian 
stations. There were about thirty religious en- 
gagements altogether, including “family visits” 
to the missionaries. 

Restored once more in health and peace to 
my beloved family and friends, rejoicing clothes 
my spirit in the retrospect of that which God 
hath wrought during the religious engagements 
of the last four years now brought to a close. 
Humbled under the continued extension of di- 
vine love and mercy to an unprofitable servant, 
the heartfelt prayer breathed in Greenland rises 
again in remembrance with freshness, ‘ Thy 
mercy be on all the past, O Lord, for Jesus’ 
sake.” Isaac SHARP. 

Middlesboro’, Twelfth month 21st, 1864. 

peta 

God can, teideed, supply the place of means, 
and in particular cases, He does so; acts in- 
dependent of them, to teach us totrust in Him, 
in the dearth of them. But, ordinarily, it is 
otherwise. If the Ethiopian eunuch is to be 
instructed in the gospel, Philip must be 
miraculously directed to him, to open to him 
its glad tidings. If Cornelius is to receive the 
an angel shall instruct him 
where to find a teacher: but not a ray of light 
does he receive, except through God’s appoint- 
ed ordinance,—the foolishness of Auman 
preaching, saving them that believe. Look to 
it, then, that you undervalue not these outward 
ministrations ; but look to it, also, that you do 
not trust inthem. Assurely as you do, God will 
dry them up to you, and make you feel what 
wretched vanities are the best ministrations of 
man, without His Spirit accompanying them. 


* to triemph in 


turned the same evening, and reported a 2 ee to live above the creature.— Goode. 


ably. Early the following morning a fine 
wind sprang up, the first for several weeks ; 


1. 


Study thy God, Christian; roit over His 


and, by the hour of ten, the rocky shores of sweetness in thy mind ; see what thou hast laid 
Greenland were fast receding from our view. | up in Him ; read over daily his glorious names ; 
The trial had now passed, and to it succeeded | walk through those chambers of His presence, 


the ability, while humbled under a sense of the ' His glorious attrib utes. 


Let thy spirit be so 
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filled with God, and so raised above carnal joys, 
that it be no damp upon thee to have nothing 
but God. Live above, in that serene air 
which is not defiled with earthly exbalations.— 
Alleine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1865. 

Lire or Wm. Forster.—In commencing 
the publication of extracts from the Memoirs 
of one extensively known and greatly beloved 
in this country, it is unnecessary to give them 
any other introduction than the brief Preface 
of the able editor, our dear friend Benjamin 
Seebohm :— 

“ As might be expected from such a charac- 
ter, Willian Forster left no record behind de- 
signed to furnish materials for a biography of 
himself. And the simple object, in preparing 
these memoirs, has been ‘to gather up the 
fragments that remain’ of a life worthy to be 
studied, and so to arrange and present them to 
the members of the Christian community to 
which he belonged, as to enable them to ap- 
preciate their value, and, through the Divine 


blessing, to profit by an example as rare as it 
was beautiful.” 


In all the wide range of Christian biography 
there is probably no life which more fully ex- 
emplifies obedience to the commandment “ that 
he who loveth God, love his brother also.” 


_— <9 


CHANGE oF Price.—To our AGENTS AND 
SupscriBers.—We have, on several occasions, 
referred to the great increase in the cost of pa- 
per and printing within the last four years. 
Looking toward a rduction of this cost at the 
return of peace, and desiring to extend our 
circulation, we hoped to be able to continue 
the publication of the Review without a change 
of price, although the terms of periodicals 
generally were made higher. We now fiod 
that the prices of paper and printing are not 
only no lower, but there is a prospect of the 
cost of paper being increased. In order, there- 
fore, to meet our expenses, we are under the 
necessity of making a small addition to our 
subscription prices for the current volume—the 
19th—which commences this week. For siz 
subscribers or more, the charge to each will be 
TWO DOLLARS,— payment to be made before the 
conclusion of the year. To any number !ess 


than six, the price will be two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

As profit forms no part of our object in pub- 
lishing the Review, and any surplus which 
might happen to arise would be expended in 
gratuitous circulation, our subscribers are 
assured that the prices will be lessened as soon 
as practicable. It is earnestly hoped that all 
our friends will cheerfully pay the small in- 
crease of price,—being only 334 cents where 
there are six subscribers or more,—and that 
we shall not have to erase a single name from 
our subscription list. 

Gratefully acknowledging the kindness of 
our agents, through which there has been a 
constant and encouraging accession to the num- 
ber of our subscribers during the past eventful 
period of four years, we solicit the continuance 
of their active efforts. Our own labors will 
still be directed toward the promotion of the 
several objects for which the Review was es- 
tablished,—two diffuse useful and correct infor- 
mation, to promote virtue and happiness in 
civil and religious society, and, more especially, 
to cultivate unity, harmony and right progress 
in our own religious body. Great value will be 
imparted to our present volume by copious ex- 
tracts which we intend to insert from the Me- 
moirs of our late beloved friend William Forster, 
commencing in this number. 


+8 - 


Our English friends, Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite and Joseph Crosfield, arrived in New 
York on the morning of the 23d ult. They 
had an appointed meeting in that city on the 
evening of the 24th, and proceeded to Phila- 
delphia the next day. On the 26th, they 
visited Westtown Boarding School, and on 
First-day, the 27th, attended Germantown 
Meeting, in the morning, and in the evening 
that on Tweifth St., Philadelphia. In pursu- 
ance of their prospect of attending the Yearly 
Meetings of Iowa, Western and Indiana, they 
left Philadelphia by railway on the 28th ult. 


Diep, on the 11th of Fifth month, 1865, Ann, wife 
of George Kirkley, of Niagara Falls, aged 57 years ; 
& much esteemed member of Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Canada West. 

It had been much her practice to retire for the 
purpose of meditation and prayer. The day before 
her death she expressed to her eldest son her belief 
that her time here would be short, but she hoped 
that she might be enabled to bear her sufferings 
with patience. 
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Diep, on the 13th of Eighth month, 1865, at her 
stepfather’s, Nathan Stanley, near Bloomingdale, 
Ind., Emity, daugbter of Jacob and Sarah Newlin, 
(the former deceased,) aged 27 years, 1 month and 
23 days; a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 

As the time drew near when her spirit took its 
flight, she gave renewed evidence of a happy tri- 
umph of faith in the atoning blood of Christ, and 
thus made a peaceful close. 


——, on the 17th of Seventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of his son, Joseph R. Parker, near Newby’s 
Bridge, Perquimans Co., N. C., Joseen Parker, near 
the close of his 89th year. In the life of this dear 
Friend, cheerfulness and vivacity were so happily 
combined with sobriety and Christian gravity as to 
render his company both attractive and instructive 
to his friends, and especially to the young. An af- 
fectionate, earnest interest in the welfare of others 
was & prominent trait in his character, and one 
which survived the decline of his mental and bodily 
powers, incident to old age. How often during this 
period of his life, in parting with those who called 
to see him, would he say, with a hearty grasp of the 
hand and great earnestness of manner, “ Farewell, 
my dear friend, farewell; if we meet no more on 
earth, may we meet in Heaven! Give my love to 
all.” Ani the unction of a true patriarchal bene- 
diction seemed often to be felt on these occasions. 
Through Divine grace he seemed in a great degree 
to be made perfect in love. 


tee 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
RE-UNION AT THE SCHOOL.—1865. 


At the late annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ School, after a free interchange 
of opinion, it was unanimously decided to hold the 
coming Autumn, on the premises, a general re-union 
of the past officers and pupils of the Institution, in- 
cluding the husbands and wives of such as are mar- 
ried. The School Committee having cordially given 
their consent, it is proposed that the meeting be 
held 9th month 29th. 

It is intended to spend the day in the interchange 
of friendly greetings and the revival of reminis- 
cences of Boarding School Life. To such as choose, 
an opportunity will be offered for ol1-fashioned 
games of Foot Ball, Shinty, or other plays. 

A dinner will be served in a tent erected for the 
purpose, at which the Committee hope to hear from 
those who can do such things, either in prose or 
poetry as the speakers may incline. We trust the 
gathering may be large, and the occasion one to be 
remembered with unalloyed satisfaction. Please 
communicate information of the meeting to any old 
teacher or scholar in thy neighborhood, ask his 
early response, and inform the Committee by 9th 
mo. 15th, how many tickets to the dinner thou wilt 
want, to enable the Committee to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Price of tickets $1 each. 
Buffum, Providence, R. I. 


Address answers to B. 


J. L. Stocum, 
Jos. CARTLAND, 
W. T. Gannett, 
T. E. Sreere, 
A. K. Saivey, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Providence, 8th mo., 1865. 2t-twap 
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Caruarine M. Satecey will re-open her School at 
No. 4 South-west Penn Square, on the Eleventh day 
of Ninth month. 
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OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 


The Fall Term at Oak Grove Seminary will com- 
mence 8th month 29th, 1865, and contioue eleven 
weeks, under the direction of 

Aveustinge Jones, A.M., Principal. 

Ww. Girrorp will have charge of the Boarding 
House ;—thorough repairs are being made. 

For particulars, send for a circular. 

Address, AvausTINE JONES, 
3t Vassalboro, Maine. 


GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Third General First-day School Conference 
of Friends in America is arranged to be held in the 
city of New York, on the 16th, 17th and 18th of 
Eleventh month, 1865, commencing at 3 o’clock in 
theafternoon. It is hoped that each Yearly Meeting 
will be well represented, and that there may be a 
full attendance of Delegates and Teachers from all 
parts of our country. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Cuarues F. Corriy, 
Witctet Dortanp, 
Francis T. Kine, 
Murray Suipey, 
Henry T. Woop, 

Wma. C. Lonestreta, 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 


eo 
TEACHER WANTED. 


A young man is wanted, who is a member of the 
Society of Friends, capable of taking charge as an 
associate teacher in the Mathematical and English 
departments of New York Yearly Meeting Boarding 
School, at Union Springs, incorporated @mder the 
name of Friends Academy. 

Application to be made to 

Frank S. Hatt, Principal, 
Assorr H. Cuaseg, Secretary of Trustees, 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
9th mo. 2, 1865 —3t. 


or to 
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RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY, 
MICHIGAN. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open Ninth 
month 19th, 1865. 
Applications for admission should be made to 
Evnoca D. Srrane, 
Adrian, Mich , 
to whom, for further particulars, apply for a Cata- 
logue. 
On behalf of the Trustees, 
Wittiam Beat. 


NEAR ADRIAN, 


—_——_+-~en—— 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 13th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made to Joseph Potts, Agent, at the office, No. 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. They must 
in all cases be accompanied by certificates of char- 
acter, and the studies pursued, to be signed by the 
last teacher. Copies of the last Annual Report, 
with all needful information, may be obtained at 
the office; or at the College, West Haverford, Dela- 
ware county, Pa.; or on application to Charles Yar- 
nall, No. 124 South Twelfth Street; James Whitall, 
No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 
Walnut Street. 

Philad’a , 6mo. 24, 1865.—eowtf. 
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THE LOSS TO THE SOUTH. 


The following article is from the pen of Dr. 
Fraucis Lieber, the eminent political economist, 
who has just received the appointment of Su 
perintendeni of the Bureau of Rebel Archives: 


To the Editor of the Nation: 


In calculating the severe losses which “ the 
South ” has sustained duriug the rebellion, it 
is an almost universal error to include the en- 
franchisement of the slaves. Four millions of 
slaves have been or will be liberated; each 
slave was worth so much before the rebellion; 
thercfore, we are told “the South’’ has lost so 
many millions of capital. A greater mistake 
cannot be committed. It is intrinsically the 
same error, although its application is the re- 
verse, which was committed at the time when 
Southern journals and speakers were bent on 
proving the superior wealth possessed by the 
South compared to that distributed over the 
North. The whole slave population was valued 
at the market price. and thus entered as an item 
of Southern wealth. The writer of these few 
lines, then living at the South, endeavored in 
vain to convince his friends that either they 
must leave out the slave population as an item 
of Southern wealth, or else they must value the 
corresponding free laborers at the North accord- 
ing to their productive power and skill, and 
enter them as an item of Northern wealth. 

The “loss of the South” took place when 
capitalWas invested in the first negroes; that 
is, mopey paid for the immigration of produc- 
tive labor, which the North obtained gratis by 
the immigration of free white labor. In both 
portions there was an abundance of land ; labor 
and stock were necessary to make it productive. 
The South required capital to buy horses, mules, 
and negroes ; the North stood in need of capital 
to buy the same stock, minus the negro. Here 
the immigrant offered himself and worked for 
wages. 

In the reverse case—the emancipation of the 
slaves—how does the South lose the value of 
the slaves? Had we extirpated the whole 
colored population, then, indeed, the whole capi- 
tal would have been lost ; but why was the field 
hand worth $500, or a good blacksmith worth 
$1,000 or $1,500? Simply because his pro- 
ductive labor was worth somuch. Economically 
speaking, there is nothing worth any money in 
aslave except his productive labor, and this 
productive labor is not destroyed. Those two 
arms that wielded the hoe are as alive after 
President Lineoln’s proclamation as_ before. 
The name of the owner of the living reaper or 
sewing machine has changed, but the machine 
is there uninjured. How then can “the South” 
be said to have lost the whole slave capital ? 
What is “the South?’ A community ; and 
the source of wealth, consisting in the produc- 
tive capacity of the colored population, remains 


in that community ; as much so as the productive 
labor of the serfs remained in Russia after their 
emancipation by the present Emperor. There 
were many persons who decried Russian eman- 
cipation, but not a single one ever maintained 
that Russia impoverished herself in freeing the 
millions of serfs, by the whole amount of the 
value of all the serfs. Did the whole of Europe 
impoverish herself by the abolition of serfdom 
in the middle ages and in modern times? 
Serfdom, or something much resembling it, ex- 
isted in Mecklenburg, one of the most produc- 
tive portions of Germany, down to comparatively 
recent times, but Mecklenburg, so far from be- 
coming poorer by complete emancipation, has 
greatly profited by it. 

It is not the intention to enter here into the 
questions, whether the negro, being freed, will 
labor as much as io slavery, or whether indivi- 
dual planters will not be injured. This would 
require a discussion far beyond the limits of 
this article, which may be concluded with the 
simple remark, that whichever way the answers 
to these questions would turn out, one truth is 
above all others: political economy, however 
important, is not the only or the most important 
of things. Economy alone does not save em- 
pires, or raise them. Ruinous slavery was to 
be abolished, and must be abolished, all wincing 
of single planters or the trade at large to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

capella 
ARTHUR TAPPAN. 

‘The death of Arthur Tappan, recently, at 
New Haven, at the age of 80, is an event no 
anti-slavery man can read with indifference. 
More to him than to any other person, living 
or deceased, are due those herculean efforts of 
thirty years ago that aroused this nation to 
the enormity and guilt of human slavery. His 
high priociple, stern devotion, sturdy indepen- 
dence, religious conviction, and large wealth, 
furnished the impulse and means to wonder- 
fully accelerate the anti-slavery agitation; and 
he threw the whole force of his nature into the 
cause he had espoused. 

Mr. Tappan was born at Northampton, 
Mass., on the 22d of May, 1786, and was one 
of ten children. Leaving home at the age of 
14, he served an apprenticeship to the hard- 
ware business in Boston, and, upon coming to 
age. commenced business in Portland, and sub- 
sequently conducted it in Montreal, where he 
married his wife, a Miss Antill, who preceded 
him in death only two years. Refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the British gov- 
ernment,.on the breaking out of the war of 
1812, he left Montreal, at a pecuniary sacrifice, 
and commenced business in New York city, in 
1814, as an importer of dry goods, which in 
1817 he exchanged for the silk business. In 
this he had extraordinary success, but failed 
in 1837. With a debt of $1,100,000, he ob- 
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tained an extension from his creditors? and 
within the specified time paid every cent of his 
indebtedness. But the task was too much fo 
him, and in 1842 he took the advantage of the 
bankrupt law. 
pan, the founder of the institution, he then be- 
came interested in the “ Mercantile Agency” 
system, and from this source obtained a com- 
petency for the comfortable support of his 
family. 

Mr. Tappan was always of a slender habit, 
avd suffered much from sick-headache. He 
was serious, thoughtful and conscientious. He 
never joked, and rarely relished a witticism. 
His business integrity was proverbial, even in 
the days of his greatest unpopularity. He re- 
sisted all appeals to modify his intensity of hate 
to slavery and the slavemasters. He gave 
when able to all good causes liberally. He 
established the Journal of Commerce, at a very 


large expense, to have a paper independent of 


the theatre. He was one of the chief founders 


of the American Tract Society, and the largest 
donor to its first building. It was on his mo- 
tion, coupled with an offer of $10,000, that led 
the American Bible Society to undertake to 
place a copy of the Bible in every family in the 
country that would receive it. It was his en 
dowment that set up the Lane Seminary at 
Cincinnati, and induced Dr. Lyman Beecher to 
leave Boston for the West. And when free- 
dom of speech was suppressed at Lane, his 
donation erected “ Tappan Hall” at Oberlin as 
a refuge for the exiled students. His gifts aid- 
ed Benjamin Lundy in his earliest labors, and 
even Evan Lewis and Wm. Lloyd Garrison : 
and when the latter was imprisoned in Baltimore, 
Mr. Tappan paid the fine of $1000 and costs, 
and secured his release. 


1833, The Emancipator, at his sole expense, 
paying the salary of editor and all other charges. 


The New York City Anti-Slavery Society was | 
bora of his efforts, during a mob, in Octo-| 


ber, 1833, Mr. T. serving as President, and 
his funds giving it vitality. In December, 
1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
furmed in Philadelphia, he again being chosen 
President, and contributing for several years a 
thousand dollars a month towards its expenses. 
We believe a reward of $5000 was offered for 
his head by one of the Southern Legislatures. 


In 1840 he left the Society, his religious con- lof all sin and misery, so, whatever cherishes 


| this in children insures their after-wretchedness 
upon church and State which its managers, he | 
Though since less con. | 
spicuous, he never yielded his anti slavery sen- | 
timents, and ever did what he could personally | 


victions being shocked at the seeming assaults 


thought, were making. 


for their advancement. Having reengnized 
the death-blow given “ to the sum of all villanies”’ 
by the rebellion, he was ready to depart. 

The career of Mr. Tappan is a lesson of 
courage, fidelity and constancy. Whatever 


With his brother, Lewis Tap- | 


' Besides supporting | 
The Liberator generously, he established in | 
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loss or peril might come to him, there was one 
heart that never quailed or doubted the path of 
duty or the final resalt. He held closely to 
the religious faith of his fathers, and made his 
piety as conspicuous as his philanthropy. For 
his services, his donations, his zeal, and his 
sacrifices, we cannot be too grateful; and there 
should be none in allthe wide realm of anti- 
slavery advocacy who will not honor his mem- 
ory. — The Commonwealth. e 
nanhttelaiiidinaninss 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
From a new “Life of Susanna Wesley,” Mother of 
John and Chas. Wesley. 

Susanna Wesley was the mother of 19 
children, ten of them surviving the period of 
infancy. Her marvellous ability and suecess 
in their education and training, have won for 
her a pre-eminent position among the many il- 
lustrious mothers of the wise and good. On 
all hands, her sons and daughters are acknow- 
ledged to form one of the most remarkable fam- 
ily groups in the history of English households, 
and their eminence is largely attributed to 
their early domestic training. It therefore be- 
comes a deeply ‘interesting inquiry, “ W hat 
were the means by which their various powers 
were so admirably developed, and their char- 
acters so well built up?” The following ex- 
tract from her private journals, seems to be a 
key to unlock the mystery. Says her biogra- 
pher, ‘“‘ Mrs. Wesley attached great importance 
to the early subjugation and right government 
of the wit.” “In order to form the minds 
of children,” she writes, “the first thing to 
be done is to conquer their will, and bring 
them to an obedient temper. To inform the 
understanding is a work of time, and must with 
children proceed by slow degrees, as they are 
able to bear it; but the subjecting the will is 
a thing that must be done at once, and the 
sooner the better. I insist upon con- 
quering the will of children betimes, because 
this is the only strong and rational foundation 
of a religious education, without which both 
precept and example will be ineffectual. But 


|when this is thoroughly done, then a child is 
| capable of being governed by the reason and 


piety of its parents till its own understanding 
comes to maturity, and the principles of religion 
have taken root in the mind. [ cannot yet 
dismiss this subject. As se/fwill is the root 


and irreligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it 
promotes their future bappiness and piety. 
This is still more evident if we further consider 
that religion is nothing else than the doing 


ithe will of God, and not our own—that the 


one grand impediment to our temporal and 
eternal happiness being this self-will, no de- 
nial of it can be unprofitable, no indulgence of 
it trivial. Heaven or hell depends on this 
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alone ; so that the parent who studies to sub-| Lord?” And from this apparently trivial cir- 
due it in his child works together with God | cumstance of her Bible opening at the same 
in the renewing and saving the soul! The| glace on several successive evenings, she draws 
parent who indulges it, does the devil’s work, | the following instructive conclusion: That “ if 
makes religion impracticable, salvation unat- | the temper and disposition of the mind be good, 
tainable, and does all that in him lies to damn | there are very few things that occur in the 
his child, soul and body, forever. By ne-| ordinary course of life, however trivial or in- 
glecting timely correction, children will con-| considerable they may seem in their own na- 
tract a stuvbornness and obstinacy which are|ture, but what may prove a means of con- 
hardly ever after conquered, and never with-|veying grace into the soul.””’ How rich the 
out such severity as would be as painful to me | experience which flows’ through the follow. 
as tothe child. In the esteem of the world | ing sentences! “If to esteem and have the 
they pass for kind and indulgent, whom I call | highest reverence for THEE; if constantly and 
cruel, parents who permit their children to| sincerely to acknowledge Thee the supreme, 
get habits which they know must be after- | the only desirable good be to love Thee—I po 
wards broken.” She was not only their com-| Love Tues! If to rejoice in Thy essential 
panion, but the teacher of her children; not | majesty and glory; if to feel a vital joy over- 
being able to pay for their education. Based | spread and cheer the heart at each perception 
on these important principles, S. Wesley’s rule | of Thy blessedness, at every thought that Thou 
over her children became one of absolute au- | art God, and that all things are in Thy power, 
thority, blended with the strongest maternal | that there is none superior or equal to Thee, be 
love. She moved among them, not as a mere | to love Thee—I po Love THEE!” And again, 
school-mistress, punctilious only about the ob- |‘ Every degree of approach towards Him, is, 
servance of routine and rule, but as a mother, | in the same proportion, a degree of happiness. 
allowed of God to be put in trust for their ed. | Were He always present to our mind, as we 
ucation, and yearning for the welfare of their | are present to Him, I believe there would be 
souls. Instead of governing by fear, and ruling|no pain, nor sense of misery.” * * Such 
with a rod of iron, she strove to make obedi | was the Mother of two men—of one of whom, 


ence only another name for love. The mother 
Who steadily governs on these principles, will 
Seldom have to enforce obedience to her com- 
mands. She will find herself in the posses- 
sion of a love out of which all obedience grows, 
and which gains its richest reward in the sun- 
shine of her own approving smile. “]} 
wonder at your patience,” said her husband on 
one occasion ; “ you have told that child twenty 
times that same thing.” ‘“ Had I satisfied myselt 
by mentioning the matter only nineteen times,” 
replied Mrs. Wesley, “I should have lost all 
my labor. You see it was the twentieth time 
that crowned the whole.” * * * * Would 
that this extract from the Journal of the 
‘“* Mother of the Wesleys,”’ were printed in let- 
ters of gold upon the nursery walls of this gene- 
ration ! 


Mrs. W.’s delight was in the law of the | shall the sparkles of provocations now catch in 


Lord, and diligently did she meditate upon | 


all its precep's. She hailed with thankfal. 
ness the least degree of additional light up- 
on any of its precious sentences, and used it 
as the means of attaining still more comprehen 
sive views of truth. “ What shall I callit,” 


she asks, “ Providence, or chance, that first | 


directed my eye to the first verse of 13th of 
Zechariah, when for several nights the Bible 
always opened on that place when I took it to 
read in the evening? Whatever it was, I 


have found a good effect of it; for by that | 


means | have for so long a time had an oppor- 
tunity of praising the eternal, infinite God for 
sending His Son into the world ; nor can I see 
that verse without. Glory be to Thee, Oh 


| John, Southey thus wrote to Wilberforce—* I 
| consider him the most influential mind of the 
| last century ; the man who will have produced 
| the greatest effects, centurics or perhaps mil- 
‘leniums hence, if the present race of men 
| shoald continue so long.” 


| _ 


There are trials that may be, if not of God’s 
approving yet of his permitting will: and none 
| should be so filled with pity, forbearance and 
| mercy to such as wrong them, as those should 
| be that have experienced the riches of mercy 
| themselves. Wrath and strife are greatly oppo- 
site to the frame and temper of a spiritual heart, 
because they are inconsistent with the delight 
and comfort of that dove-like spirit which loves 
|a sedate and quiet breast. QO, saith a soul that 
feeds upon the sweet communion of the Spirit, 


my passions, and raise such a smoke in my 
soul as will offend and drive away the Comfort- 
erfromme? Seest thou such a Christian quiet 
and calm under provocations, it is very prob- 
able that His soul feeds upon such sweetness in 
God as he is loath to leave.” — F/avel. 
sistemas liens 

Augustine thinks that Stephen’s prayer for 
his enemies was the great means of Paul’s con- 
version. The patience and meekness of other 
Christians have turned all the injuries thrown 
(at them into precious stones; the spirits of 
others have been raised in blessing God, when 
they have been loaded with reproaches from 
the world ; they have bound them as an orna- 
ment to their necks. —Flavel. 
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erstelageslaanainies Ghd ¥: .tetbands South are often reported as an index of 
their rapid improvement. But there is one 
SOUTHERN OPINION OF THE NEGRO—HIRING | school in this district—the school of justice— 
FREEDMEN—THE BEST PLAN—NEGROES AND | to which, so far as I know, the attention of the 
THE JUDICIARY. North has never yet been called. Itis a school 
Vicxssure, July 28, 1865, | of education in the practical administration, 
The infatuation of the great mass of Southern and in the value of Government. No part of 
people on the negro question is surprising as | the Freedman’s education is of greater conse- 
well as lamentable. They assume that they | quence than this. , . 
know all about the negro and a Northern man| At Davis’ Bend, during the past winter, Col, 
knows nothing, and from their standpoint a | Samuel Thomas, then Provost-Marshal-(General 
negro will never work except as he is driven to| Of Freedmen, and now Assistant-Commissioner 
it by the whip, and he will always be impudent of the Freedmen’s Bureau for the State of 
unless he is beaten into civility. This is the | Mississippi, instituted among the people there, 
general current of Southern sentiment, as I have #8 an experiment upon their capabilities for 
found it in recent intercourse with them, in | self-goverament, a system of courts, with three 
the interior, where Northern ideas have | judges and sheriffs, chosen from the five plan- 
not been forced upon them by the experience tations occupied by negro lessees, who shall have 
and observation of the last two years, as North- | cognizance of all ordinary cases of difficulty among 
ern armies have protected the Freedmen. | the Freedmen, and of all petty offenses against 
Nothing but actual experiment will change | society. These courts are held every Saturday 
these ideas, and changes wrought against such | With regularity. To guard against abuses the 
strong currents of prejudice will be slow and | decision of all cases is subject to the review and 
difficult. | approval or modification of the Commander of 
It avails nothing that we tellthem that we have | the post, and it is a remarkable fact that while 
seen the negro work well for wages, and that to | the findings of these courts meet the popular 
us he is commonly respectful. They “ know the approval, generally, yet their uniform severity 
negro.”’ ‘‘Haven’t we always lived with him, and | of sentence requires the interposition of the 
worked him ?” To this I always answered, ‘‘there | military to mitigate the judgment of the 
is one thing about a negro that we know, and you | courts. 
don’t. We know how to make him work for| These courts have been in successful operation 
wages! We know another thing. You can’t | for six months, relieving the docket of the super- 
drive the negroes with the lash any more, and | intendent, giving great satisfaction to the peo- 
you can’t have their work unless you pay for| ple (always excepting the criminals) who feel 
it. You may make the best of that.” | that they are honored by the confidence reposed 
There is much yet to be learned on this sub in them, and furnishing them a most important 
ject by the real friends of the negro. The| element of education in what concerns them 
great practical question remains, ‘“ How shall | most as members of society and subjects of 
the stimulus of wages be made most effective ?” | government. 
The question is important both to the Govern-| The elections also furnish to the whole peo- 
ment and the planter. | ple an excellent school for the exercise of the 
There is one party in this region who is in-| highest franchises of Freemen! They are 
terested in three different plantations, each of| thus made familiar with the necessity of gov- 
which is worked on a radically different plan | ernment, with the nature and the need of law, 
from the other. On one the land is seized| the wisdom and benevolence of penalties, and 
by the Government for thebenefit of the Freed- | with the protection which government is de- 
men, and the capitalist furnishes stock, tools | signed to secure, and the consequent necessity 
and rations, and divides the net profit with the | of its maintenance. In short, they have thus 
laborer. In the second, the hands are hired | the important lesson of self-reliance, of the du- 
and rations furnished, half the pay being | ties and responsibilities of citizenship, and so a 
stopped till the end of the year, as is usual. | thoughtful manliness which will be invaluable 
In the third, the hands are hired and paid | to them, and thus also will the country like- 
$1 a day every Saturday night in greenbacks. | wise be taught a valuable practical lesson on 
It is clear that prompt payment and self- | the question of conferring the elective franchise 
support tend to economy, thrift and self-reli- | on the hitherto proseribed race. 
ance, while remote payments, furnished rations,, The wisdom end sagacity of this arrange- 
and tuo much care and supervision of their | ment has already conferred a great benefit on 
personul affairs and interests have the opposite | this people, not of Mississippi only, but also of 
tendency. It is found also by the same ex-| the whole country. This case is a representa- 
periments, that their industry is affected by | tive fact. As they bear their chief responsi- 
the same causes, in the same way. These are | bilities of self-government well, so they demon- 
facts, and they are instructive. | strate their capability of bearing a// responsi- 
The schools among the Freedmen of the | bilities of government well. 
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From the Country Gentleman. 


| those interested, we presume, by addressing W. 
PAPER FROM CORN HUSKS. 


| Auferman, 90 Broadway, New-York. 
Some time since we received samples of paper | ute ee a 
made from Corn Husks, with the accounts of | : A Christian, in the infancy of his Christian 
the invention sent here from Europe by Von life, so vehemently panted after the infallibie 
Welsbach, the patentee. An agency bas now | “surance of God's love, that for a long time 
been established at New York, from which a | together he earnestly desired some voice from 
pamphlet has been issued, with fuller state- heaven ; this, after many desires and longings, 
ments as to the process and its probable results | Wa8 denied him ; but, in time, a better was 
in practice. | afforded, in the usual way of searching the 
There seems no reason to doubt that the | Scriptures and his own heart. An instance of 
manufacture can be successfully established | the like nature, the learned Gerson gives us, 
and carried on in the midst of a large corn- | Of one that was driven by temptation upon the 
growing locality. Ata cost of about $16 a tun | Very borders of desperation. At last, being 
for the corn husks, it is shown that paper stock | 8weet.y settled and assured, one asked him 
can be produced, in a factory working up 6,000 | how he attained it. He answered, “ Not by 
tons or more annually, at 4 cents a pound, and | @ny extraordinary revelation, but by subjecting 
yield a good profit on the capital invested. | my understanding to the Scriptures, and com- 
This calculation, however, is based upon the | paring my own heart with them.’ 
existence of a market for the fibre which is first | = ey — 
taken from the husks, and which is said to be oT 
of equal value with the coarser kinds of flax | “ - mensongens of Gal, are ye beside ne} 
. air, loving angeis, are ye tarrying nigh 
and hemp for euch materials “ — nik = | With gentle hands ever outstretched to guide us? 
from them, and cage ate Mi: ‘A We ask in childhood, looking to the sky; 
ing ¢ runpy cloth. e price of Manilla; ..._ ; 
- = eo ae cote Ghee wil searty resem. | Drinking its dazzling depths with eyes unfailing, 
emp, whic a y resem- |  Unshadowed by the budaing April trees, 
ble, is stated at 123 cents per Ib., that of coir, | While a mysterious, sudden bush prevailing, 
or cocoa, at 8 cts., and of gunny cloth about) Seems to hold back the voice of bird and breeze 
the same, while in estimating the returns from | In watchful awe, and willow blooms half-broken, 
corn husks its fibre is set down at 63 cts. per) Leap from our hands, forgetful of their bold, 
Ib. This estimate does not seem excessive, if | Because our souls are listening for some token, 
all that is hoped is obtained from the raw ma-| Waiting for some bright presence to unfold 
terinl, that is, 10 per cent. of the gross weight | Its glory to our eyes,—in lily vesture, 
of the husks, in fibre,and 19 per cent. in paper | — With silver wings, and dimly shining bair, 
stock. It is said that the entire baling of our | Meeting our — gaze with loving gesture, 
cotton crop ia dove from the imported materials, | And eyes - ong unseen have watched us there. 
at an annual outlay of nearly two millions of | and on through life, longing for hands to guide us 
dollars, so that a market for this purpose is} ur hearts repeat again, with yearning sigh, 
thought secure. A gluten, equal in amount to | “Uh, messengers of God, are ye beside us? 
11 per cent. of the gross weight of the husks,| Strong, loving angels, are ye tarrying nigh ? 
is also obtained in the process of manufacture, | And asking so, we learn the lesson slowly ; 
which is valued at about 2 cts. per lb., or what Faye day's ate ane onan ny ; 
bedi ates 4 ’ .| With message for the trustful beart and lowly, 
it is considered worth to the paper-maker, al-| “i141 holds no idol of self-made intent. 
though it may be used for various other pur-| _ ; 
oses | Yea, and the daily things our senses greeting, 
- : The green bud bursting in the dusky hedge; 
We published several weeks og the call went | The solemn clouds thf»ugh evening silence fleeting 
out by the associated press of New-York, for; Above some city house-top’s blackened edge ; 
propositions to furnish corn husks, but we have | 


: aan | The fame of Christian deeds, whereat we wonder, 
not learnt whether any thing of S practicab ©| And hear in them a voice that calls us on; 
nature has yet resulted from it. While it would | The sight of means, whereby good deeds we ponder, 


not probably pay to collect them for shipment | Turn by occasion into good deeds done ; 


to any great distance at $16 per ton delivered, | 4 smile unasked, a wayside salutation, 


this price or perhaps considerably less might be| The cloudless brightness of some household face, 
regarded as an inducement near home, partic- | By these how often God sends fourth salvation 
ularly in years when the price of the grain is} 1° souls that faint in their appointed place. 
brought to as low a figure as our Western farm- | Nor always are they messengers, whose beauty 
ers have sometimes seen it. Has any one) _ Is to our gaze revealed without disguise ; 
ever kept a record to show the weight of husks | se ue oa. hse ely ’ 

to be expected from an average acre of Indian | g P ii 
corn at the West? We should be glad if any | All hours of sorrow, sll distress and danger, 

: . . . | The coming cf a thousand daily cares, 
light ean be thrown on this point, as it seems to | Aye, Death itself may enter as a stranger 

be untouched in the pamphlet before us. ya ' 


! And prove an Angel honored unawares! 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained by | “English Lyrics.’ 
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CHRIST. 


The author of the following hymn, from the Good Words, is 
Free Church Minister in Glasgow, Scotland. 
O Pearl of price! my treasured hoard ! 
O riches righteously adored ! 
My Christ, my King! my glorious Lord! 
The way to God we all must go: 
The truth of God we ail should know; 
The only Life in God below. 


My faithful Friend, whate’er befall, 
My Hope when terrors dark appall, 
My resurrection and mine all ! 

Lo! all the Love of God is thine, 
And all the wealth of grace divine, 
And all thy riches now are mine. 


In thee my sins are all forgiven, 

And sorrows are but shadows driven 
Across the sunshine sweet of heaven; 
In Thee is Life divine and pure, 

And holy joy, and peace secure, 

And light that shall aye endure. 


Redeemer, Saviour, Christ divine, 
Let all else perish, all is mine, 

For thou art God’s, and I am thine; 
And all besides is empty loss, 

And filthy rags, and wasteful dross, 
To know Thee and Thy saving cross. 


ee 


Come unto Me. Matt. xi. 


Lord !| I come to Thee for pardon; 
Though witb anxious, balting mind: 

And I find the pardon waiting,— 
Ready sealed—and ready signed. 

Lord! I come to Thee for clothing ; 
Goodly raiment I have none; 

And I find “the Best Robe” ready :— 
Counted as the sinner’s own! 

Lord! I come athirst and hungered, 
A poor beggar at Thy board : 

And [ find the bread is broken, 
And the wine already poured. 

Stil I come for daily cleansing ; 
Still to take the lowest seat ;— 

And I find Thee ready girded, 
Washing the disciples’ feet. 

Still I come,—weak, needy, worthless, 
Bringing nothing in return ;— 

And I find in Thee a fulness, 

Which o’erflows my empty urn. 
‘Grace for grace” invites my coming, 
Hour by hour and day by day ;— 

I sbould pine, and faint, and perish, 
If I dared to stay away. 


28. 


J. Crewdson. 


—_——_—9___—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn Inteuuicence.—Liverpool dates are to | 


the 18th ult. 

The Great Eastern arrived at Crookhaven, Ireland, 
on the morning of the 17th. Two weeks having 
elapsed after the cessation of all signals through the 
cable, the public anxiety had greatly increased, and it 
had been feared that some accident had befallen 
the machinery of the Great Eastern. 
ports state that the prospects of the cable were gene- 
rally regarded as hopelaaa price of shares had 
improved } per cent. Further proceedings would 


be determined at meetings of the various boards, | 


to be held on the 21st. Jt was thought that arrange- 
ments would be made for the immediate renewal of 
efforts to recover the cable. 

A steamer had just left Toulon, France, with 


The latest re- | 


| 40,000 metres of electric cable, which, with the 
same quantity previously forwarded to Brest, will 
be laid down to establish communication between 
French ports on the Ailantic, from Rochefort to 
L’Orient, Brest and Cherbourg. An Italian vessel 
had also taken on board at Toulon 40,000 metres 
of cable, to be submerged between Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, and to form part of a line through the latter 
island and Corsica, designed to establish a double 
communication between France and Algeria, as far 
as Marsala, in Sicily. A cable is in course of marn- 
ufacture at Toulon, to be laid down between the 
island of Corsica and Leghorn. 

The ravages of cholera at Constantinople had in- 
creased up to the beginning of the month, at which 
time the official reports gave the number of deaths 

| at 250 per day. The government was showing un- 
usual energy in sanitary measures, cleansing the 
city, opening hospitals and appointing physicians to 
attend the sick, and furnish medicines gratuitously, 
and prohibiting the sale of unwholesome food. The 
| mortality had been chiefly among the poorer classes. 
The disease was also raging at Smyrna, and had ap- 
peared at Bagdad, at Galatz, on the Danube, and in 
|southern Russia. At Ancona, in Italy, it was in- 
creasing. The total number of deaths to the 12th 
ult., amounted to 781. A panic prevailed in the 
city, and more than one-third of the population had 
fled. Strict quarantine regulations have been adopt- 
ed in some of the Spanish ports, with respect to 
vessels from Gibraltar, as well as from other in- 
fected ports. 

The Papal government has ordered its army to be 

| increased by a further levy of 3000 men, and itis 
said that 1000 menin foreign countries have already 
entered into engagements to serve therein. The 
Pope has authorized a loan of 10,000,000 Roman 
crowns to cover the expenses of the government, 

A Madrid journal says that the negotiations be- 
tween the Spanish and Papal governments, which 
followed the recognition by Spain of the kingdom 

| of Italy, have been brought to a satisfactory con- 
| clusion. The Spanish government has promised to 
| protect the Pope and the interests of religion in 
Spain. 

| A Vienna paper states that the differences between 
Austria and Prussia may be regarded us adjusted. 
A complete understanding has been attained on the 
principal points in dispute. 

A Warsaw journal announces that the plan fora 
telegraph line between Russia and America has 
been approved and signed by the Czar. The Rus- 
sian government undertakes to complete the line a3 
far as Nicolajewsk, or Nicolaieffsk, near the mouth 
of the Amoor river in Siberia, the remaining portion 

| from Nicolajewsk to San Francisco, being at the 
|charge of the American Company. The capital of 
the latter amounts to $10,000,000, and bonds repre- 
| senting $8,434 600 have already been issued. It is 
intended that this route shall be finished in five 
| years. Communication between the shores of Amer- 
|ica and Asia is to be established about lat 62° N. 
The distance is about 400 miles, but an intervening 
island reduces the distance across which the sub- 
merged cable must extend, to 250 miles fur the 
| longest interval. The work on the American por- 
| tion of this line bas been prosecuted diligently for 
some months past, 250 men having been at work 
upon it in British Columbia, and it is expected to 
be completed through a large part of the Frazer 
| river valley, the present season. Next spring the 
materials for the prosecution of the work for the 
remainder of the route on this continent are to be 
| on the ground. 
| CuHmna.—Advices to 6th month 22d, state that a 
new rebellion had broken out, and was spreading 
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rapidly, and the rebels had advanced within 100 
miles of Pekin, where they oceupied a strong posi- 
tion. The authorities of Pekin had applied for 
British military officers to come to their assistance 


South America.—The revolutionary party in Peru 
appears still to make progress. A new vessel on | 
its way from England for the government, having 
stopped at Valparaiso for coal, has been given over | 
to the revolutionists, and the Peruvian Minister to | 
Chili has left his post and gone in it to join the re- | 
volutionary fleet at Arica. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Congress 
of Chili, declaring that by the 5th article of the Con- 
stitution, respecting which, as mentioned in a former | 
number, an earnest discussion bad been in progress, | 


| 
| 
| 


those who do pot profess the Roman Catholic reli- | 
gion are allowed to offer their worship in edifices of 
individual property, and also allowing dissenters to 
establish private schools for instructing their own | 
children in the doctrines of their religion. This is 
an advance on the position of most of the South 
American republics, in respect to religious tol- 
eration. 


Domestic.—At a meeting held in New York on | 
the 25th ult., in which the principal Freedmen’s | 
Associations of the country were represented, a | 
national association was organized, under the title | 
of “Tbe American Freedmen’s Aid Commission.” 
Bishop Simpson was chosen President ; Wm. Lloyd | 
Garrison and Jobn N. Farwell, Vice-Presidents ; | 
Frederick L. Olmstead, General Secretary; Jacob 
R. Shiperd, Associate Secretary ; George C. Ward, 
Treasurer ; J. Miller McKim and J. M. Walden, Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the Eastern and Western 
Departments; these officers collectively constitute a | 
Board of Managers. The object is to promote the | 
elevation of the Freedmen, and to co-operate to this | 
end with the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The Mississippi Covention, on the 21st ult., adopt | 
ed an amendment to the State Constitution, declar- | 
ing that the institution of Slavery having been | 
destroyed in the State of Mississippi, neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, ott erwise than in punisb- | 


| no record having been kept. 


REVIEW. 


on the 24th, after nominating Judge E. Fisher for 
Governor. 

The trial of Henry Wirz, the Andersonville keeper, 
was resumed at Washington on the 23d ult., an 
order of the War Department, under direction of 
the President, having dissolved the original com. 
mission, and appointed a new one, composed of the 
same officers. The charges and specifications pre- 
sented were nearly similar to the first ones, except 
that from the charge of conspiracy, the names of 
R. E. Lee, J. A. Seddon, and two others, were 
omitted ; the names now included with Wirz being, 


| J. H., R. B. and W. S. Winder, J. White, R. R. 


Stevenson, and others. Three of the prisoner’s 
counsel then withdrew from the case ; one remained, 


| and with another who volunteered to assist him, 
| continued to act until the 28th, when after some 


al‘ercation with the Court, they also relinquished 
heir charge; but they resumed it the next day at 
the prisoner’s earnest request. Considerable testi- 


| mony has been given as to the sufferings and ill- 
| treatment of the prisoners at Andersonville, and the 


consequent mortality, as well as to the celiberate 
shooting of several on different pretexts. The details 
thus far elicited are most painful and sickening, 
and correspond with many that have been already 
published from various sources. 

An expedition which, under the direction and 
sanction of the Secretary of War, bas recently 
visited Andersonville for the purpose of identifying 
and marking the graves of Union soldiers who had 
died there, hag returned, having accomplished the 
object. Most of the graves were found marked with 
a painted stake, numbered, the numbers correspond- 
ing with a record in the prison hospital, giving the 
names of those buried. By this aid about 12,500 
graves have been marked with the name, &c., on a 
neat head-board. About 500 could not be identified, 
A space of about fifty 
acres bas been inclosed, to be reserved as a ceme- 
tery, & superintendent appointed, and a guard placed 
over the grounds by the commander of the United 
States troops in that region. The leader of the party 
describes the country in the vicinity as nearly desti- 


ment for crime whereof the party shall have been| tute of verdure, except rank weeds and stunted 


duly convicted, shall hereafter exist in the State; | 
and the Legislature, at its next session, and there- | 
after as the public welfare may require, shall pro- 
vide by law for the protection and security of the | 
persons and property of the freedmen, and guard them 
and the State against any evil that may arise from 
their sudden emancipation. An ordinance was sub- 
sequently passed, declaring the ordinance of seces- 
sion null avd void, and repealing all the ordinances | 
of the Conventiou of 1861, except the Revenue or 

dinance, which is to be acted upon by the Legisla- | 
ture ; and another ratifying all laws and official acts 

passed since the act of secession, not repugnant to 

the Constitution of the United States or of Missis- 

sippi, prior to 1st month, 1861, except the law con- 

cerning crimes and the acts enabling the railroads | 
to pay moneys borrowed by them. It also repeals | 
all laws authorizing the payment of dues to the | 
State in “Confederate” scrip, and ratifies the pro- 

ceedings of the several Courts, and al] marriages | 
contracted since Ist month, 1861. A proposition to | 
submit the Constitutional amendment to the people, 
for ratification, was lost, by a vote of 5 to 44. Pres- 
ident Jobnson sent a telegraphic communication, 
congratulating the Conyeption on the progress it | 
was making in paving the way to restoration to the 
Union, hoping that all obstacles will soon be re- 
moved, and saying that be will restore the writ of | 
babeas corpus and remove the troops as soon as the 

State makes sufficient progress to have entirely re- 

turned to its allegiance, The Convention adjourned 


| charges are pendip 


trees, and the climate very unbealtby. 

The Secretary of the Interior has official informa- 
tion that on the 15th ult. Gen. Sanborn, acting under 
orders of Gen. Pope, met the chiefs of the Camanches 


| aud other Indian tribes of the Plains, on the Arkan- 


sas river, and entered into a written agreement with 
tbem for a total cessation of bostilities, and for a 


| meeting to conclude a treaty of peace, to be held on 


the 4th of 10th month, at Biuff Creek, 40 miles be- 
low the mouth of the Little Arkansas. 

The steamship Brother Jonathan, from San Fran- 
cisco for Portland, Oregon, and Victoria, British 
Columbia, with between 200 and 300 pass+ ngers, was 
wrecked on a sunken rock near the coast of Oregon, 
on the 30th of 7th month, becoming a total luss. So 
far as known, only seventeen persons were saved, 
two of whom were children. Gov. Henry of Wasb- 
ington Territory, and Brig. Gen. Wrigh!, who was on 
his way to Oregon to take command of the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia, were among the passengers. 

The Secretary of State has issued a notification 
that paroled prisoners asking passports es citizens 
of the United States, and against whom no special 
be furnished with pass- 
the usual form, but on 
nt shall not return to the 


ports upon appli 
condition that the a 


| United States without leave of the President.. Other 


persons implicated in the rebellion, desiring to go 
abroad, may apply to the State Department for pass- 
ports, and applications will be disposed of according 
to the merits of the respective cases. 





